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Arise! Awake ! and stop not till the goal is reached. 
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SAYINGS OF THE SWAMI VIVEKAN ANDA— VI 



Q. — What Is the proof of the self in tis 
not being the product of the body, &c.? 

A. — - The “ego” like its correlative, “ non- 
ego” is the product of the body, mind &c. 
The only proof of the existence of the real 
Self is Realisation. 

If you want to do anything evil, do it be- 
fore the eyes of your superiors. 



Q. 



Why should a man serve Ishvarn ? 



A. — If yon once admit that there is such 
a thing as Ishvara (God), you have number- 
less occasions to serve Him. Service of the 
Lord means, according to all scriptural autho- 
rities, remembrance ( Smarana ). If you be- 

lieve in the existence of God, you will be re- 
minded of Him at every step of your life. 



By the grace of the Guru, a disciple be- 
comes a Pandtt (scholar) even without read- 
ing books. 



There is no sin or virtue : there is onlv 

a 

ignorance. By realisation of non-duality tins 
ignorance is dispelled. 



The true Jtianin is he who has the deepest 
love within his heart, and at the same time is 
a practical seer of Advaita in his outward 
relations. And the true Bhakta (Lover) is he 
who realising his own soul as identified with 
the universal Soul, and thus possessed of the 
true Jnana within, feels for and loves every- 
one. Of Jnana and Bhakti, he who advocates 
one and denounces the other, cannot be either 
a Jnanin or a Bhakta, but he is a thief and a 
cheat. 



Q. — Is Mayavada different from Advaita - 
vada ? 

A. — No. They are identical. There is 
absolutely no other explanation of Advaita - 
vada except Mayavada. 



Religious movements come in groups. 

Each one of them tries to rear itself above the 

rest. But as a rule only one of them reallv 

* 

grows in strength, and this, in the long run. 
swallows up all the contemporary movements. 



so* 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 



W E cannot too strongly condemn the 

reckless nonsense that is sometimes 
talked amongst our countrymen, to the effect 
that countries are rendered effete by their 
religion, that by reason of her religion, India 
has fallen upon a period of decline, and that 
because she has no religion, Japan is a success. 



The difficulty in dealing with this tangle 
of untruths, is to know where to begin. Shall 
we first attack our friends’ notion of what is 
religion ? Or would it be wiser first to notice 
their idea of what constitutes the decline and 
success of con nt ries ? Some of us would in- 
dignantly reject the assumption that Japan is 
a success, preferring to maintain that pre- 
cisely because she has no religion, in half a 
century she will be outstripped and forgotten. 

Again, some of us would decline to admit 
that India is in a state of decay, being pre- 
pared to hold against all comers the contrary 
opinion that she stands on the threshold of a 
gre'at future, and feels coursing within her 
veins the blood of youth. 



But these are matters in which our per- 
sonal temperament and experience will large- 
ly determine our view. Hence, argument is 
more or less useless, about them. The only 
demonstration that can be really successful, 
will be that of the new heaven and the new 
earth, rising up about us, and the evidence 
of our senses themselves as to the truth. That 
argument .will not be created by those who 
despair and talk of senile exhaustion ! 

The main point to be considered is what 
our friends are pleased to mean by religion. 
Perhaps, when this is well defined, we shall 
see that if India is not dead to-day, she owes 



her survival to the fact of her religion. Reli- 
gion in this sense is not superstition, it is not 
fear, or mythology, or the practice of penances. 
It is living thought and belief, with their re- 
action in character . 

Hinduism is not in this sense an idolatry 
of the fugitive. Success is as fleeting in the 
lives of nations as is defeat. Hinduism is no 
gospel of success. It does not even profess 
to hold out any short cut there. To do this, 
is the domain of magic. Our religion is some- 
thing better than a series of magical for- 
mulae! If Hinduism were the gospel of 
success, it would belong only to one half of 
experience. 

When we are true to the faith that is in us, 
we become the witness, looking on at the 
spectacle of victory and of defeat. Seeking 
for triumph to the utmost of our power, we 
are not therefore enslaved by it. Striving 
with all our might to reverse our defeat, we 
are nevertheless not bowed down by it. In 
conquering as in being conquered, we stand 
serene, in the power of religion, conscious of 
a sovereign self-restraint within, that yields to 
none of the circumstances of life, whether 
these be good or ill. 



ArC we indeed jealous of those whose whole 
good is in the world about them? Do we not 
know that in the pairs of opposites there is 
oscillation, that good is followed by ill, fame 
by ignominy, brilliant success by blackness of 
disaster ? 

Religion is tbe permanent element, the 

accumulation of human thought and character 

% 

in the midst of the ebb and flow of circurh- 
stance. This building up of the corporate 
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personality is closely associated with the 
maintenance of native religious ideas. Who 
shall restore ancient Egypt, or Mesopotamia? 
Chaldsea or Assyria? None, for the things 
that made them individuals have disappeared 
for ever. Even a language can only persist 
round some central expression of a people’s 
genius. We must not be misled by the 
brilliance of a moment. Where is Rome? 
Where is Portugal ? Where is Spain ? A few 
centuries are to the spirit of history only as 
an hour in the life of an ordinary man. Na- 
tions are not made or unmade by the flight 
of time, but by the steadiness and patience 
with which they hold, or do not hold, to the 



trust that it is theirs to carry through the 
ages. A moment of brilliant commercial 
exploitation does not constitute historic suc- 
cess, unless there are forces at work to main- 
tain intact the personality of the victor. Nor 
can that commercial success itself endure, 
apart from character and integrity, in those 
who have achieved it. Our religion teaches 
us that this world is not real. It is impossible 
for one who sincerely holds this, to barter the 
life of mind and conscience for external ease 
and comfort. Yet this preference of con- 
science above the interest of the moment is 
the master-quality in attaining the inheri- 
tance, even of the earth itself. 



JNANA AND BHAKTI IN THE VEDIC AGE — II, 

( Continued from page 186 ) 



W E shall quote here a few passages 

from the Vedas to show this great 
intensity of feeling in the old seers : 

: 1 

“ Whose glory the snowy mountains pro- 
claim, as also the oceans with all the waters ; 

and whose arms are all the quarters.” 

(Rik. x. 1 21. 4). 

The Rishis felt that without the presence 
of their Adored, the entire world would break 
down in a moment through incohesion ; for 
He was the unifying principle in the universe l 

tot w. 1 

“ He by whom the high firmament and the 
earth have been kept steady in their proper 
places; it is through Him that the heavens 
are firm-fixed— even the highest heaven 1" 
(Rik. x. 1 2 1, 5). 

They felt that all life, all force was but His 
breath 1 In Him alone lay Immortal bliss ; 



and death — the ‘ sleep that knows not awaken- 
ing’— even stalked through His powers! 

*1 *T?JT3T fas? 

“ He from whom is the embodied exist- 
ence ; who has given strength ; whose com- 
mand the Devas obey with respect; He 
whose shadow is Immortality, and so also is 
death.” (Rik. x. 121. 2). 

And when all the turmoils and noise of the 
world lay hushed in sleep in the darkness of 
night, they felt that He was there standing 
sleepless to protect it, as during the busy day ! 
“He who by His glory is the One Ruler of 
the world, both in its sleeping and waking 
states....” 

They felt that His mighty searching eye 
was piercing through, every veil; and that 
things though quite shrouded to others, were 
familiar to those all-seeing eyes of His ! 

Aye, even the trace that birds would leave 
behind while flying through the aii\ would He 
see for all eternity with His winkless eyes ! 
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STT *ftaf «ranf I 

HR". «gfs[^: II 

u He knows the paths of birds flying through 
the sky and of ships sailing on the ocean as 
well.” {RiA r. i. 25. 7). Elsewhere, “ Mitia 
looks at us with wink less eyes.” {Rik. iii. 59. 1). 

The infinite power and greatness of the 
Lord was thus felt by them ! 

The appreciation of this infinite power and 
glory of the Creator made the ancient seers 
feel that the great Lord of the universe could 
not be grasped by the limited powers of the 
human mind, nor be praised adequately by 
human speech. 5 ? | “ I do 

not know how to praise Him by hymns fully.” 

{Rik. i, 7. 7). 

Thus they learned to call Him by various 
Dames according to His different manifesta- 
tions, and the different Devas or bright Be- 
ings in whom they had at first believed, ap- 
peared gradually to be but manifestations of 
His different powers. They began now to 
look on each one of them, and extol each, as the 
one Lord of the universe. And yet they felt 
that this One Lord of the universe, though 
unknowable to human reason, revealed Him- 
self through His infinite grace to the devotee 
who had a real spark of devotion at heart ! 

11 

gfjprraT 1 

I) 

“ As eyes rolling over the sky survey the 
limitless expanse, so the sages always look at 
that supreme state of the Omnipresent Vish- 
nu, The sages, ever-avvake, illumine by (the 
fire of) their prayers, the supreme abode 
(essence) of Vishnu.” ( Rik. i. 22. 20, 21), 
Again, the seers felt the Lord to be the 
soul in all. And so the floral profusion of 
Nature, the crimson -robed dawn, the silvery 
wink of the reposeful moon-lit night, the 
ceaseless music of the meandering river, and 
the entranced solemnity of the.suowy mounts, 



— all shared the living glory of the presence 
of the Beloved, and became in turn the themes 
for their ever-ascending prayers. Everything 
was astir with life; even the dull dead stones 
which pressed out their Soma juice, seemed to 
them to have raised themselves up and got 
tongues to sing His praise ! No wonder they 
surrendered their whole self to the benign will 

O 

of Him, whom they looked upon as the only 
One that existed to fulfil the wants and aspi- 
rations of their hearts and bring peace and 
joy to them, in their everyday life. They 
besought His benediction in everything in 
life and in every moment, whether deeply 
engaged in action or enjoying rest after their 
labours. So they prayed that their work and 
rest may both be consecrated and may bring 
happiness ’to them. The sole end of life 
seemed to them to lie in loving Him and in 
being favoured with His grace. They fully 
knew that men, weak as they are, would err 
a hundred times, a hundred times would they 
go astray from the path of Truth, but they 
had full faith that the Lord with His all-for- 
giving love would bring the stragglers as 
many times back to His fold ! For He was 
the protector of the universe, and the one 
great teacher. Thus they learned to look up 
to Him with more than filial affection and 
love, as teacher, friend, lover and the nearest 
and dearest relation in life. 

* r. *r 1 

*r. 11 

“ As father is easy of access to his son, so 
Thou be to us, O Agni ! Do Thou live with 
us far our good ” {Rik. i. 1. 9). 

WT «JTT I 

“ O adorable Agni 1 As father is to son, 
as friend is to friend, and lover is to the be- 



loved, so be Thou to me for my good." {Rik. 
I. 26. 3). 



And glowing outbursts of devotion such as 



these, were not merely empty words, but 



welled up from the very bottom of their hearts, 
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and gave their prayers a life a ad directness 
that are never to be found anywhere else ! 
“As birds fly to their nests,” so, says a Rik, 
their thoughts and prayers soared to their 
object of worship. Again— 

ir nmr * 1 

“ As cows go for the pasture, so my thoughts 
unobstructed by anything, continually flow to 
the Lord.” {Rik. i. 25. 16). 

Can we not feel with what simplicity and 
fervour that prayer is voiced forth ! No wonder, 
the devotee felt that his prayers had been ac- 
cepted and answered ! 

w 3 . . . \ * nrc* M 

“ I have seen Him who is worthy of being 
seen by everyone in the universe ; He has ac- 
cepted these my prayers.” {Rik. i. 25. 18). 

Such were these ancient lovers of God. 
Their mind found no rest in things worldly 
and ephemeral, but sought peace only in the 
grace of the great Lord, who was the one ob- 
ject of their thought. 

srorclr * ftrar fk tr*tr Bnrosrcrar* i 

■gtnf *fr*Tm«rf?r II 



awaited them hereafter, the entrance into 
which required a cessation of all mundane 
desires and impurities. 

fip*r*roi grog rftftr 

“Goto that supreme heaven and meet the 
manes there ; go to Yama, and enjoy all your 
actions great and good ; go, throwing off all 
imperfections, again to thy home; and get a 
body of light.” {Rik. x. 14. 8). 

To the seers of old, separation from the Be- 
loved was the greatest misfortune ; it was un- 
bearable. Hence whenever the light of His 
presence appeared dim before their eves, their 
intense agony of heart found expression in 
their prayers. In these they struggled to find 
what could bring them again to His tender 
embrace. 



reform srm ^ttt wbt 
sr cr-ir 

toht grriril 



“Without whose grace even the actions of 
tlie men of wisdom cannot bring fruition, He 
exists covering the entire field of our thoughts 
and actions.” {Rik. i. 18. 7). No wonder that 
when with their intense devotion they per- 
formed the Vedic rites, there came an actual 
communion and transcendent joy. And no 
wonder tiiat they came out of it, in the end, 
illumined and enlightened with divine knowl- 
edge! “O Mitravaruua! The mere per- 
formance of Yajna is not true Yajna, but that 
by which coming in actual touch with You I 
receive Your strength and glory. For true it is 
that when a devout Hold (sacrifice!-) calls on 
You by the performance of a Yajna he gets 
great peace and joy ! ” ( Rik. \. 153. 2). Thus 
they became fearless by seeing His loving hand 
everywhere, even in the midst of death ! And 
this made them sure that a still finer and 
better world where eternal peace reigns, 



“OVaruna! What have I done, tiiat You 
desire to destroy your befriended devotee ? O 
Thou Mighty One! Tell me the way so that 
I may reach the quicker to You and fall at 
your feet.” {Rik. vii. 86. 4). 

vimfr arnrsr I 

snfrt *r*mr i 

^ 1 tt 

“O mighty-armed Yaruna ! I shift hither 
and thither with trembling body like clouds 
carried by the wind. Have mercy, O Al- 
mighty, have mercy ! 

“O pure and glorious Vartina ! Owing to 
incapacity I have run into the most adverse 
fortune. Have mercy, O Almighty, have 
mercy.” {Rik. vii. 89. 2, 3). 

i rt sprt q rcmfr 
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Hr *jsrmr II 

" With sinless heart I shall serve like ail 
humble servant the great God (Vanina). We 
are devoid of knowledge, may the Great God 
grant us knowledge. May the most Wise 
One lead us to fortune.” (Rik, vii. 86. 7). 

But even in these sad and despondent mo- 
ments of life, there lived a sweet remem- 
brance in the heart of the devotee, to cheer 
him up and to lead him on ; and before his 
mental vision would appear, one by one, those 
blessed hours of the past spent with tiie Be- 
loved, and the Bhakta would sometimes 
actually lose himself in that felicity ! Mark 
how in a spell of intense feeling roused by 
the sweet memory of the past, it would ap- 
pear to the entranced vision of such a lover 
that he and his Beloved had actually been 
at one time rowing on the tossing waves of 
this river of life together! Can anything 
be more simple, direct and appealing than the 
following ? — 

«rRr 

sr Hr Hr^rretf 5 jir 11 

11 When I and Varuna were in the same boat, 
both rowing together far away into the ocean; 
there we were gliding merrily on the top of 
the waves, as if in a swing.” (Rik. vii. 8S. 3). 

Can we not almost see here that the heart 
of this lover broke down at this instant with 
the depth of his sorrow, and found vent in a 
flood of tears as he recounted : “ Where is 
gone that old friendship of ours ? ” Can any 
one doubt after this, the maddening intensity 
of the love of these Rishis of ancient India 
for the Lord who was the goal of all their 
Kartna> the consummation of all their Jnanam. 
And can any one doubt anymore that their 
earnest prayers to illumine their hearts from 
the beginning, in that renowned epigram the 

Giyatri— 



fHt *r- s rataprrac 11 

11 Let us meditate on the supreme power of 
that Deity, who illumines all, for enlighten- 
ing our understanding!” — were really ful- 
filled in this intense passion for God, and that 
the absolute purity of heart and the blissful 
company of their Beloved did actually fall to 
their blessed lot ? Verily, 

Twtw a % sngfHJT 

react: 'Hi wssr 11 

u Fountain of nectar springs from under the 
divine feet of Vishnu. He is indeed the be- 
loved friend of all ! ” (Rik. i. 154. 5). 

May we be blessed with the same fire of 
Jnanam which these ancient sages had ; and' 
may we receive a spark of that burning love 
which they had for the Lord of the universe ! 

Brahmachari Tej NARAYAN; 



OPPORTUNITY. 

They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake, and rise 10 fight and win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed away. 

Weep not for golden ages on the wane ; 

Each night I burn the records of the day ; 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 

Laugh like a boy at splendours that have sped, 

To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 

But never blind a moment yet to come. 

Tho’ deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep ; 

I lend my arm to all who say “ I can ! ” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 

Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast ? 

Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow ? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 

Art thou a mourner ? Rouse thee from thy spell; 

Art thou a sinner ? Sins may be forgiven ; 

Each mornitlg gives thee wings to flee from hell. 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven. 

— Walter Malone, 

In “ Sunset Magazine,” San Francisco. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XII. — {Continued from page i8y). 

How sectarianism originates Bring in Shraddha and the worship of Sakti 

and Avataras The ideal of the hero we want now, not the Madhuka- 

bhava — Sri Ramakrishna — Avataras. 



Disciple : — ■ Why then is so much sectarianism 
prevalent in India? And why is there so much 
controversy between the scriptures on Bhakti and 
Jnanam ? 

Swamiji : — The thing is, all this waging of war 
and controversy is concerning the preliminary 
ideals, i. e., those ideals which men take up to at- 
tain the real Jnanam or real Bhakti. But which 
do you think is the higher, — the end or the means ? 
Surely the means can never be higher than the 
end. Because the means to realise the same end 
must be numerous, as they vary according to the 
temperament or mental capacities of individual 
followers. The counting of beads, meditation, 
worship, offering oblations in the sacred fire, — all 
these and such other things are the limbs of reli- 
gion: they are but the means; and to attain to 
supreme devotion ( Pard-Bhakti ) or to the highest 
realisation of Brahman, is the pre-eminent end. 
If you look a little deeper you will understand what 
they are fighting about. One says, “ If you pray 
to God facing the east, then you will reach Him.” 
“ No,” says another, “ you will have to sit facing 
the west, and then only you will see Him.” Per- 
haps someone realised God in meditation, ages 
ago, by sitting with his face to the east, and his 
disciples at once began to preach this attitude, 
asserting that none can ever see God unless he 
assumes this position. Another party comes for- 
ward and inquires, — “How is that ? Such and such 
a person realised God while facing the west, and 
we have seen this ourselves.” In this way all these 
sects have originated. Someone might have at- 
tained supreme devotion by repeating the name of 
the Lord as Hari, and at once it entered into the 
composition of the Sh&stra as : — 

I 

h 

The name of the Lord Hari, the name of the 
Lord Hari, the name of the Lord Hari alone. 



Verily, there is no other, no other, no other path 
than this, in the age of Kali.” 

Someone, again, suppose, might have attained 
perfection with the name of Allah, and immediate- 
ly another creed originated by him began to spread, 
and so on. But we have to see, what is the end to 
which all these worships and other religious 
practices are intended to lead. The end is the 
Shraddhd. We have not any synonym in our 
Bengali language to express the Sanskrit word 
Shraddha . The U pan is had says, that Shraddhd 
entered into the heart of Nachiketl Even with the 
word E k'igra/d (one-pointedness) we cannot ex- 
press the whole significance of the word Shraddhd. 
The word Ekdgra-n ish/hd (one-pointed devotion) 
conveys, to a certain extent, the meaning of the 
word Shraddhd. If you meditate on any truth with 
steadfast devotion and concentration, you will see 
that the mind is more and more tending onwards 
to Oneness, i. e., taking you towards the realisation 
of the Absolute Exisience-Knowledge-Bliss. T he 
scriptures on Bhakii or Jnanam give special advice 
to men to take up in life the one or other of 
such a Nxshlhd and make it their own. With the 
lapse of ages, these great truths become distorted 
and gradually transform themselves into Desha - 
char as, or the prevailing customs of a country. It 
has happened not only in India, but in every na- 
tion and every society in the world. And the 
common people, lacking in discrimination, make 
these the bone of contention, and fight among 
themselves. They have lost sight of the end, and 
hence sectarianism, quarrels and fights continue. 

Disciple:— What then is the saving means, 
Swamiji ? 

Swamiji That true Shraddhd , as of old, has 
to be brought back again. The weeds have to be 
taken up by the roots. In every faith and in every 
path, there are, no doubt, truths which transcend 
time and space, but a good deal of rubbish has 
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accumulated over them. This has to be cleared 
away and the true eternal principles have to t»c held 
before the people ; ami then only, onr religion and 
our country will be really benefited. 

Disciple : — How will that be effected ? 

Swainiji: — Why ? First of all, we have to in- 
troduce the worship of the great saints. Those 
great-souled ones who have realised the eternal 
truths, are to be presented before the people as the 
ideals to be followed; as in the case of India,— 
Sri Ramachandra, Sri Krishna, Mahavira ami Sri 
Ramakrishna, among others. Can you bring in the 
worship of Sri Ramachandra and Mahavira in this 
country? Keep aside for the present the Brindavan 
aspect of Sri Krishna, and spread far and wide the 
worship of Sri Krishna roaring the Gita out, with 
the voice of a lion. And bring into daily use the 
worship of Sakti, — the Divine Mother, the source 
of all power. 

Disciple : — Is the divine play of Sri Krishna 
with the Gopis of Brindavan not good, then ? 

Swamiji : — Under the present circumstances, 

that worship is of no good to you. Playing on the 

flute and so on, will not regenerate the country. 

We now mostly need the ideal of a hero with the 

tremendous spirit of JRajas thrilling through his 

veins from head to fool, — the hero who will dare 

and die to know the Truth, — the hero whose armour 

is renunciation, whose sword is wisdom. We want 
■ 

now the spirit of the brave warrior in the battle- 
field of life, and not of the wooing lover who looks 
upon life as a pleasure-garden ! 

Disciple: — Is then the path of Love, as de- 
picted in the ideal of the Gopis, false ? 

Swamiji: — Who says so? Not 1 1 That is a 
very superior form of worship ( Sddhand). In this 
age of tremendous attachment to sense-pleasure 
and wealth, very few would be able even to com- 
prehend those higher ideals. 

Disciple: — Then are not those who are wor- 
shipping God as husband or lover (*^T), following 
the proper path ? 

Swamiji : — I daresay, not. There may be a few 
honourable exceptions among them, but know, that 
the greater part of them are possessed of dark 
Tamasic nature. Most of them are full of morbid- 
ity and affected with exceptional weakness 1 The 



country must be raised 1 The worship of Maha- 
vira must be introduced; the Saktipujd must form 
a part of onr daily practice; Sri Ramachandra must 
be worshipped in every home. Therein lies your 

welfare, therein lies the good of the country, there 
is no other way. 

Disciple But I have heard that Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna used to sing the name of God very 
much ? 

Swamiji : — Quite so, but his was a different 
case. What comparison can there be between him 
and ordinary men ? He practised in his life all the 
different ideals of religion to show that each of 
them leads but to ibe One Truth. Will you or I 
ever be able to do all that he has done ? None of 
us has understood him fully. So, I do not venture 
to speak about him anywhere and everywhere. He 
only knows what he himself really was; his frame 
only was a human one, but everything else about 
him was entirely different from that of others. 

Disciple : — Do you, may I ask, believe him to 
be an A vat dr a (Incarnation of God) ? 

Swamiji : — Tell me first — what do you mean 
by an A vat dr a ? 

Disciple : — Why, I mean one like Sri Rama- 
chandra, Sri Krishna, Sri Gauvanga, Buddha or 
Jesus, etc. 

Swamiji : — I know the Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna to be even greater than those you have just 
named. What to speak of ‘believing,’ which is a 
petty thing, — I know ! 

Let us however drop the subject now ; more of it 
another lime. 

After a pause Swamiji continued : — To re- 
establish the Dharma there come Mahdpurushas 
(great teachers of humanity), suited to the needs of 
the times and society. Call them what you will, 
either Mahdpurushas or A vatdras, it matters little. 
They reveal, each in his life, the Ideal. Then, by 
and by, shapes are moulded in their matrices — MEN 
are made 1 Gradually, sects arise and spread. As 
time goes on, these sects degenerate, and similar 
reformers come again, — this has been the law, flow- 
ing in uninterrupted succession, like a current, 
down the ages. 

Disciple : — Why do you not preach Sri Rama- 
krishna as an Avatdra ? You have, indeed, power, 
eloquence and everything else needed to do it. 
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Swamiji : — Truly, I tell you, I have understood 
him very little. He appears to me to have been so 
great that, whenever I have to speak anything of 
him, I am afraid lest I ignore or explain away the 
truth, lest my little power does not suffice, lest in 
trying to extol him I present his picture by paint- 
ing him according to my lights and belittle him 
thereby ! 

Disciple : — But many are now preaching him 
as an Avatdra. 

Swamiji : — Let them do so if they like. They 
are doing it in the light in which they have under- 
stood him. You too can go and do the same if 
you have understood him. 

Disciple : — I cannot even grasp you, what to 
say of Sri Ramakrislina ! I should consider myself 
blessed in this life, if I get a little of your grace. 



XIII. 

Brahman and differentiation Per- 
sonal REALISATION OF ONENESS SU- 

PREME Bliss is the goal of all— Think 
always, I am Brahman Discrimina- 

tion and renunciation are the means 

Be fearless 

( From the diary of a disciple* ) 

Disciple: — Pray, Swamiji, if the One Brahman 
is the only Reality, why then exists all this differen- 
tiation in the world ? 

Swamiji : — Are you not considering this ques- 
tion from the point of view of the phenomenal 
existence? Looking from the phenomenal side of 
existence, one can, through reasoning and dis- 
crimination, gradually arrive at the very root of 
Unity. But if you were firmly established in that 
Unity, how from that standpoint, tell me, could you 
see this differentiation ? 

Disciple : — True, if I had existed in the Unity, 
how should I be able to raise this question of 
* why * ? As I put this question, it is already taken 
for granted that I do so by seeing this diversity. 

Swamiji: — Very well. To enquire the root of 
Oneness through the diversity of phenomenal exis- 
tence, is said to be in the Shistra as Vyatireki 

* Sri Sarat Chandra Chakravarti, B. A. 



reasoning, or the process by which a proposition is 
considered in a converted way, that is, first taking 
for granted something that is non-existent or un- 
real as existing or real, and then showing through 
the course of reasoning, that that is not a substance 
existing or real. You are talking of the process 
of arriving at the truth through the means of as- 
suming that which is not-true as true, — are you not ? 

Disciple : — To my mind, the state of the exis- 
ting or the seen seems to he self-evident, and hence 
true, and that which is opposite to it seems, on the 
other hand, to be unreal. 

Swamiji : — But the Veda says, “ One only 
without a second.” And if in reality there is the 
One only that exists — the Brahman, — then, your 
differentiation is false. You believe in the Vedas, 
I suppose ? 

Disciple : — Oh yes, for myself I hold the Veda 
as the highest authority ; but if, in argument, one 
does noi accept it to he so, he must, in that case, 
have to be refuted by other means. 

Swamiji Thai also can be done. Look here, 
a time comes when what you call differentiation 
vanishes and we cannot perceive it at all. I have 
experienced that stale in my own life. 

Disciple : — When have you done so ? 

Swamiji: — One day in the temple-garden at 
Dakshinesvar Sri Ramakrishna touched me at the 
heart, and first of all I began to see that the 
houses, — rooms, doors, windows, verandahs, — the 
trees, the sun, the moon, — all were flying off, — 
shattering to pieces as it were, — reduced into atoms 
and molecules. — and ultimately became merged 
in the A kasha. Gradually again, the Akdsha also 
vanished, and after that, my consciousness of the 
ego with it ; what happened next I did not re- 
collect. I was at first frightened. Coming back 
from that state, again I began to see the houses, 
doors, windows, verandahs and other things. On 
another occasion, I had exactly the same realisation 
by the side of a lake in America. 

The disciple was listening to this with amaze- 
ment ; after a while he enquired : Might not this 
state as well he brought about by derangement of 
the brain ? And 1 do not understand what happi- 
ness there can be in realising such a state 1 

Swamiji : — A derangement of the brain ! How 
can you call it so, when it comes neither as the 
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result of delirium from any disease, nor of intoxi- 
cation from drinking, nor as an illusion produced 
by various sorts of queer breathing exercises,- -but 
when it comes to a normal man in full possession 
of his health ami wits ? Then again, this experi- 
ence is in perfect harmony with the Vedas. It also 
coincides with the words of realisation of the in- 
spired Rishis and Achdrv.ts of old. “Do you take 
me, at last,” said Swamiji with a smile, “ to be a 
crack-brained man ? " 

Disciple : — Oh no, I did not mean that of 
course. When there are to be found hundreds of 
illustrations about such realisation of Oneness in 
the Shastras, and when you say that it can be as 
directly realised as a fruit in the palm of one’s 
hand, and when it has been your own personal ex- 
perience in life, perfectly coinciding with the words 
of the Vedas and other Shastras, — how dare 1 say 
that it is false ? Sri Sankaracharya also realising 
that state lias said : — 1 “ Where is the universe van- 
ished,” and so on. 

(To be continued). 

BENARES 

{Continued from page 192) 

Vardnashi is, above all. the city of temples, the 
total number of which is more than two thousand. 
The following are some of those which are largely 
visited. The foremost of all is the temple of Visva- 
natha. Close to the temple may be bought flowers 
and bilva leaves sacred to Shiva. The temple is en- 
closed in a courtyard and is crowned by two spires 
and a gilded dome. In the belfry are suspended 
massive bells which are constantly being rung by 
pilgrims and devotees. A few steps to the right 
bring one to the Lingam of Visvanatha, the sight of 
which inspires a mingled feeling of awe and devo- 
tion. Hundreds of pilgrims, — men, women and 
children, — are praying fervently, some pouring 
water, milk and sandal-paste 011 the Deity, while 
Others offering beautiful garlands &c. Outside, 
Borne perhaps are ringing bells, while others are 
making the pradakshina round the temple. The 
temple with iis dome is 51 ft. high and was 
erected by Rani Ahalya Bai of Indore, and the 
dome was covered with solid gold sheets by 



the late Maharajah Ranjit Singh of Lahore. To 
the north-east of the present temple are the ruins 
of the old temple of Visvanatha demolished by 
Aorangzeb in die 17th century. The ruins now 
form a portion of the western wall of a inosque 
built upon its site. Between the mosque and the 
temple is the holy well, Gndna Vdpi, within which, 
it is believed, resides die God Visvanatha, to whom 
offerings of rice, water and flowers are made. The 
well is encircled by a fine colonnade of 50 stone 
pillars erected by Baiza Bai of Gwalior in 1828. 

Close to the temple of Visvanatha is the temple 
of Annapurna. I11 the courtyard of the sacred 
enclosure are found big bulls. The temple is rich 
in carvings and possesses a tower and a dome. It 
was erected about 200 years ago by a Raja of 
Poona. The Mother Annapurnd is the giver of food 
to all beings. There are images of Surya, Gauri, 
Sankara, and Hanumdn, within the enclosure of die 
temple. Near by are the temples of Sakshi Vi- 
n ay aka Ganesha and Sukresvara. After threading 
one’s way through a network of alleys and lanes, 
one comes to the famous temple of Kila Bhairava, 
one mile to the north of the temple of Visvanatha. 
Kdla Bhairava is represented as a four-armed 
and silver-faced god, who is the Kotwal of the holy 
city, protecting it against the trespass of evil spirits 
and persons. Within the enclosure is the “Kala- 
kupa ” (well of Death), encircled by a trellis-work 
with a small square hole through which, at noon, 
sun's rays fall on the surface of the water below. 
The person who at that hour fails to see his own 
image in the water, is believed to die within the 
next six months. Close to the temple of Bhairava 
is the temple of Dandapdni, which contains the 
staff of Bhairava, a stone shaft 4^ ft. high. 

In the north-western part of the city is tbe holy 
* Ndgakupa' Tirtha, where there are three images 
of snakes, an old well and six Shivalingams. Not 
far from the Kupa(well) is the temple of Ba- 
gisvari Devi, whose image is blended of eight dif- 
ferent metals. 

In the western part of the city is the Pisacha 
Mochana tank, the banks of which bear the ruins 
of old ghats and temples. At the top of the 
Pancha Gangd Ghat are the temples of Beni Ma- 
dhava and Mangal Gauri. According to the Kashi 
Khanda ( a scripture speaking of the greatness of 
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the Kashi Tirtha ) a visit to the God and Goddess 
makes one sinless. 

Towering high over the Manikarnika Ghat is the 
fine temple of Durgd built by the Raja of Ahmety 
in Oudh. On the top of the Kedar Ghat is the 
temple of Kedainath, at the four corners of which 
are four shrines of Sliiva wills cupolas, and at the 
entrance door are images of two four-armed Dwara- 
palas (gate-keepers). Within are numberless Shiva 
litigants, and images of Annapurna, Lakshmi, 
Narayana, Ganesha and others. Not far from the 
Mansarovar is the temple of Tiiabh&ndesvar, in 
which the litigant is 4-2- ft. in height and 15} ft. in 
periphery and is believed to increase in bulk daily 
to the size of a mustard seed. At a little distance 
from the Asi Ghat is the temple of Durga com- 
monly known as “ Durga Barhi,'* or the “ Monkey 
Temple” as the Westerners call it, owing to its being 
infested by monkeys. Rich in carvings, the tem- 
ple is said to have been erected by the pious Rani 
Bhowani whose name is immortalised by her un- 
told works for public good. The temple is in a 
quadrangle surrounded by high walls, and the tuif- 
tnandir rests on twelve delicately carved pillars. In 
front of the shrine is an image of a lion dedicated 
to the Devi. There is a fine tank outside, known 
as Durga Kunda, with stone steps on the four sides, 
Said to have been built by a Mahratta queen. 

One mile to the south-east of Durga Barhi, far 
off from the bustle of the city, is the temple of 
Sankata Mochana where are worshipped images of 
Sri Ramachandra, Siu, Lakshmana and Hanuman. 
It is a spot where Nature's beauty sets off the 
prevailing calmness and sanctity. Here tall banian 
and pi pal trees soothe the weary pilgrims with their 
friendly shade. It is a spot fit for Divine medita- 
tion. On the river bank close to the confluence of 
the Varuna and the Ganges is situated amidst 
beautiful surroundings the fine old temple of Adi 
Kesava. In Kamakhya, close to the Central Hindu 
College, are the temples of Vatuka Bhairava, 
Kamakhya Devi and Vaidyanalha. The site is also 
one of peaceful rural beauty. 

Besides visiting these temples and holy spots, 
pilgrims make it a point to bathe at the pancha - 
lirthas (five holy spots) before mentioned. But the 
most meritorious act consists in parikrama or go- 
ing round the old boundary of the sacred field of 



Kashi. To do this pilgrims start from the Mam- 
karnikd Ghat and proceed along the ghats to the 
Asi San gain a ; thence they take a path which is 
50 miles in length, called the pattchakoshi road, 
because of its distance of a radius of fiveKrosas (ten 
miles) from the Manikarniki Well, the starting 

' O 

point. Through green fields and pastures the path 
goes on and widens into a beautiful avenue shaded 
by rows of mango trees on either side. Wayworn. 

/ J 

the pilgrims halt at K h an wa where there is a rest- 
house for pilgrims, and an excellent lank, with the 
fine adjoining temple of Shiva mirrored in its deep 
water. From Khanwa the pilgrims come to Dhup- 
chandi, the next resting place. The other halting 
stations are Ramesvar, Shivapura, and ICapila- 
dhara where oblations are offered to the manes ; 
from Kapiladhdrd the pilgrims come to Vanina 
Sangama, and thence back to Manikarnika, where 
they bailie and make gifts to Br&hmanas, and then 
proceed to the temple of Sakshi Vinayaka, where 
the fact of their making the parikrama is attested 
by a pan (hi (priest) before the Deity. 

(To be continued). 

Annada Prasad Ghosh. 
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“ To die for the good of the human race is the 
sublimest tiling a man can do, the most exalting 
act that history can record, the divinest passport 
that a soul can bear to God. 

“ A martyr is one who consciously lays down 
his life for humanity. Martyrdom is an act,, not 
an accident. It is the final attestation of a soul to 
the truth of an ideal, the glorious and convincing- 
proof of a superb unselfishness. If Socrates had 
met his death at ihe hands of an assassin, he would 
not have been a martyr; his death is bright with 
victory because he might have burked it, because, 
consciously and resolutely, he chose it." — Jfr. 
Harold Bcguie in the " Daily Chronicle 

The ideals of humanity are no longer moral and 
spiritual. Millennium is to be reached on a mono- 
rail or in a monoplane, and the prophet's vision of 
happiness has shrunk to eighty miles an hour. 
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Our God is speed, our religion a machine. And 
so hot is our quest of speed that we have no time 
quietly to sit down and enumerate the benefits it 
will bring or to reflect upon the questions its 
achievement will still leave unanswered. 

“ The attitude of Ruskin towards the railway may 
have been a wrong one, but more wrong, infinitely 
more wrong, is that attitude towards life which 
leaves entirely out of count the spiritual nature of 
man, and sees in the perfecting of mechanism the 
end of existence. Life is greater than its contrivan- 
ces. * * * For the advance of mankind is not to- 
wards mastery of mechanism and the elements, but 
towards self-mastery. The field of inquiry is con- 
sciousness, the destiny of the race is spiritual, and 
the only happiness possible to the sons of men is 
a happiness of the heart.” — Ibid. 

* 

* * 

I believe in God, the First Cause (H. Spencer), 
“the Eternal not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness ” (M. Arnold), whose body is the universe 
(F. W. Robertson), whose habits are the laws of 
nature (H. Marlineau), and whose rule is the reign 
of law (R. Browning). I believe that “ through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs” (Tennyson), that 
Evolution is God in action (Carruth), that the 
Revelation of God is found in the world’s Bibles 
(Russell Lowell), or literatures, and “ in Nature’s 
infinite book of secrecy ” (Shakespeare), where I 
may find “ tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
I believe in Salvation through enlightenment and 
effort, in moral amelioration within reach of the 
lowest, in “ the steady gain of man ” (Whittier), and 
the ultimate triumph of right over wrong. And I 
believe in human brotherhood, in the supremacy of 
the law of love and in the Immortality of worthy 
deeds (Holland) and noble lives , — Charles S. 

Lobingier, in “Open Court!' 

* 

# * 

In the pocket book of the Hon. Stephen Allen, 
who was drowned when the “ Herry Clay ” was 
burned on the Hudson several years since, was 
found a printed slip, of which the following is a 
Copy : — 

“Make few promises. Always speak the truth. 
Never speak evil of any one. Keep good company 

X none, Live up to your engagement. Never play a 



game of chance. Drink no kind of intoxicating 
liquors. Good character is above all things else. 
Keep your own secrets if you have any. Never 
borrow if you possibly can help it. Do not marry 
until you are able to support a wife. Keep your- 
self innocent if you would be happy. When you 
speak to a person, look him in the face. Make no 
haste to be rich ; if you would prosper, ever live 
(misfortune excepted) within your income. Save 
when you are young, to spend when you are old* 
Avoid temptation, through fear that you may not 
withstand it. Never run into debt unless you see a 
way to get out again. Small and steady gains give 
competency, with a tranquil mind. Good com- 
pany and good conversation are the sinews of 
virtue. Your character cannot be essentially injured, 
except by your own acts. If any one speak evil 
of you, let your life be such that no one will 
believe him. When you retire to your bed, think 
over what you hare been doing during the day. 
Never be idle; if your hands cannot be employed 
usefully, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 
Read over the above maxims carefully and 
thoughtfully at least once a week,” 

* 

* * 

One reads in a newspaper that a number of 
people have lately been experimenting in the art of 
breathing and have advanced the theory that by 
abnormal control ©f the breathing, the breath 
being held for a long time, a person may “ ascend 
to the astral realm ” and commune with things 
higher up. 

There will be work for the doctors and for 
the keepers of lunatic asylums if this craze be- 
comes popular; for nothing is more dangerous to 
health and sanity than such physiological ex- 
periments. The craze has a certain amount of 
support from the fact that it is supposed to be 
taught in certain Hindu books. But such teach- 
ings apply only to persons who have attained a 
certain stage of self-control and self-knowledge that 
is far beyond the reach of most people, and probably 
of all Occidentals. To experiment in them is to 
court disease, insanity, and death. One would likely 
bring on lung and heart complaints or intensify 
infirmities and desires so as to bring about a moral 

breakdown. — H. T. E, in the “ Century Path!' 

* 

» * 
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“When I want a man to help me, I do not ask in 
the first place what class he got or what his intel- 
lect is, still less do I ask whether he was a great 
cricketer. The question I ask is, Can I trust him ? 
That is a short sentence, but ii comprises a great 

deal. Can I trust him to obev mv orders? A man 

* * 

you cannot trust to obey is a nuisance, to be elimina- 
ted at the first opportunity. Can I trust him to com- 
mand ? The man who cannot command is a broken 
reed. Can I trust him to rely upon himself and not 
to come to other people for support or advice in an 
emergency ? The man who cannot rely upon him- 
self; will never l>e fit for am thing but an inferior 
position. Can I trust him to give me the whole of 
his strength in the work entrusted to him ? If not, he 



is playing me false. Can I trust him not to think 
of himself? There is no greater nuisance in the 
world than the man who is always asking himself, 
1 How does this alTecl me ? ' or ‘ Have I been 
sufficiently considered ? ’ He is a creature who has 
lost all perspective, and he never sees things in 
their true proportion, because his own miserable 
self is always dwarfing the landscape. Can I trust 
him to be straight ? There is no use in the best 
intellect or the best education if a man is an intri- 
guer or if you cannot rely upon his word. Now if 
I find that a man answers to these tests, then I go 
on to inquire about his intellect and his education 
and his physical (publications." — Lord Selborne in 
his speech at the Winchester College. 



SELECTION FROM SANSKRIT 

Unity in Diversity 

[ Of all the sacred books of the Hindus, none approaches the Mahabharata in its happy combination 
of lofty sentiments with an inexhaustible store of illustrations ami a unique simplicity of style, which 
makes it The. Took for people of all stages and denominations. We lake the following chapter from 
its Anugita Parva , in which, after the great bailie of Kurukshetia. the Bhagavan Sri Krishna meets 
Arjima’s request for a fresh recital of the Gita. In this “ sequel." for such it is, the noble teachings 
of the Gita are treated in a novel and even more accessible way. viz.. Through an old history illustrated 
by pithy stories, of which the allegory is explained by Sri Krishna that He. the Soul, is the preceptor 
and mind, the pupil. The central idea of the present extract is the higher Vedantic conception of what 
is^is one and that One Essence is manifesting Itself as the many.— the one Soul within appearing to follow, 
according to the stage of evolution of the individual, diverse different dispositions. — Ed. j 
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TRANSLATION 

1. There is one Ruler. There is no other 
Ruler who is second to Him; and He resides in 
the heart. Of Him I shall now Speak. I am notin- 
deed free, but like water that flows along a slope, 
move atid act as I am directed by Him, 

2. There is one Teacher. There is no other 
Teacher who is second to Him ; and He resides in 
the heart. Of Him I shall now speak. Directed hv 
that Teacher, all snakes in the world are ever enduevi 
with feelings of malignity (to beings). 

3. There is one Friend. There is no other 
Friend who is second to Hinv; and He lives in the 
heart. I shall now speak of Him. Being guided 
by Him. friend a make friends, and the Seven- 
Rishis t.Pl^ades) shine in the sky, O son of Pritba, 

4. There is one Preceptor. There is no other 
Preceptor who is second to Him; and He lives in 
the heart. Of Hun 1 shall now speak. Having lived 
with that Guru according to the prescribed mode 
of living with the Guru. Indra gained his position 
as the head of the immortals in all the worlds. 
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5. There is one Enemy. There is no second 
beside Him ; ami lie resides in the heart. I shall 
now speak of Him. Directed by that Teacher, all 1 he 
snakes in the wmld always pursue their instincts of 
animosity (to beings). 

6 . In this connection is quoted the old story of 
the conversation of Utc Nvigas (snakes), Devas and 
Kishis, with Brahma (ihe Creator). 

7. The Devas, Rishis, Nagas and A suras, sealed 
before the Creator, asked Him thus, “Condescend 
speak what is of highest good to us.” 

8. To them that asked about their highest 
good, the T.ord declared. “The single syllable 
‘Om,’ that is Brahman,” Hearing this, they 
hurried away in different directions. 

9. Among those that thus ran away from desire 
of Self-instruction, propensity to biting arose from 
the very beginning in the snakes. 

10. In the Asuras too arose their innate tendency 
to overbearing pride ; the Devas exerted them- 
selves for charity, and the great Rishis for self- 
control. 

11. Having repaired to the same teacher, ami 
having been initiated by the same word, the snakes, 
Devas, Rishis and Asuras all betook themselves to 
various different dispositions (each according to his 
innate nature). 

12 . He it is that hears himself (from within), and 
he it is that takes up the teaching fully (as required 
for Realisation). It is again heard from him when lie 
speaks; there is no other Guru than he. (i.e.,ItisHe 
who resides within that is the Guru and the disciple.) 

13. It is only in obedience to His direction that 
action follows. The preceptor, the appreheitdcr, 
the hearer, and the enemy, all issue (from their 
abode) in the heart. 

14. It is He who by associating with evil in the 
world, becomes a doer of evil deeds ; and again it 
is He who by following always what is good, be- 
comes a doer of good deeds in the world. 

15. He it is who, governed by desire, becomes 
a person of unrestrained habits by being addicted 
to the pleasures of the senses. It is he also who 
is a lifelong Brahmacharin devoted to the control of 
the senses. 

16. It is lie, again, who having renounced vows 
and actions vests solely in Brahman; and being 
identified with Brahman, moves in the world as 
a Brahmacharin. 

17. Indeed, Brahman is his fuel, Brahman is his 
fire, Brahman is his origin ; his water is Brahman, 

his Guru is Brahman, and he is fully absorbed in 
Brahman. 

18. This is the Brahma chary yam, even so subtle, 
as the wise understood it. And having known this, 
they followed it, as instructed by the Kshetrajna 
(Seer of Truth). 
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ARUNI AND UPAMANYU—' THE 
IDEAL STUDENTS OF OLD, 

( A story ) 

There was in the olden days, a certain Rishi, 
Ayoda-Dhoumva by name, who had Aruni and 
Upamanyu among his disciples. According to the 
ancient custom, the Guru (teacher of sacred knowl- 
edge) and the Sishyas (disciples) lived together in a 
forest retreat, ami the latter had to pass a long 
period of severe discipline by which their charac- 
ter was moulded. The Guru would engage his 
disciples in all sorts of domestic work, such as 
cultivating the fields, grazing the cattle, &c. It was 
also held that the catling did not make a man 
higher or lower in the estimation of others, but the 
manner in which it was performed. The tests into 
which the students were put, determined the dis- 
ciples’ real yearning for knowledge and spiritual 
culture, of which an implicit obedience to the spiri- 
tual guide and a dauntless, cheerful devotion to the 
performance of the duty entrusted to one’s charge, 
were the guiding principles. 

One day, Ayoda-Dhoumva called Aruni t to his 
side and ordered him to bank with earth the 
i j dge of one of his fields. So Aruni went to do the 
work, but when he was unsuccessful in checking 
the water from flowing out of the field, he laid 
himself down in the gap. After a long time the 
teacher enquired where Aruni was, and the pupils 
said that he had not as yet returned from the 
fields. The Rishi accompanied by all his disciples 
went to the field above mentioned, but not seeing 
Aruni there, called out, “ O my dear Aruni, where 
are you ? ” Hearing him Aruni got up, after extri- 
cating himself with difficulty from the muddn which 
he was firmly stuck, and came before the Guru and 
replied in humility, " Salutation to thee, Sir ! The 
water which was coming out of the field was un- 
controllable ; so I have been stopping it with my 
body laid prostrate against the outlet. But hearing 
you I unclogged myself from the mud and ran up 
here.” Pleased with his disciple the teacher blessed 
him saying, “Dear son, may the Lord bless you! 
As thou hast burst thyself out of the flooded field, 
thou wilt henceforth be known as Udddlaka. As 
thou hast carried out mv behest so heroically, thou 
wiU surely attain all thy desires." 



On another occasion the Rishi called the other 
disciple, Upamanyu, and commissioned him to 
graze the cattle and look after them with all love 
and care. Accordingly Upamanyu used to take 
them out in the field' every morning and returned 
with them only in the evening. Tims many days 
passed away. Once, when he stood before his 
Guru, after shutting the cows in the fold, the latter 
enquired of him, ■* How i6 it, my son Upamanyu, 
that you look so stout and well-fed ? With what 
do you maintain yourself so well i ” “ Holy Sire,” 
replied the young man, “ I get my meals by beg- 
ging from the neighbouring villages.” 

On this the Rishi said, “ Surely you must know, 
my son, that it was not proper for you to go about 
begging without my knowledge. Henceforth you 
should bring whatever you may procure as alms 
to me.” 

Accordingly the young Upamanyu used to bring 
whatever were offered to him by the villagers and 
laid them before his Guru, who accepted the whole 
of the alms and did not give him anything. This 
went on for some time, when the Rishi again 
asked him, “Well, my dear, I take ail your alms 
from you, but still you look quite stout and plump ! 
What’s the matter now ? ” 

“ My lord ! ” meekly submitted the disciple, “ I 
offer thee all I procure by my first begging. Then 
I go out again and manage only to keep my body 
and soul together with a few of the handfuls of rice 
begged for the second lime.” 

“ I never expected such an unrighteous mode 
of action from you.' said the preceptor. “It is 
not proper for a Brdhmana to go out begging for a 
second time during the day, for it would be de- 
priving others of their shares; and moreover it 
might lead you gradually to covetousness.” 

So Upamanyu gave up begging more than once, 
but the Guru finding him in no way reduced 
enquired, “ How is it, Upamanyu, that now you 
obey my former orders and still you look all the 
more improved in your appearance ! ” 

“ I uow drink the milk of the cows, Sir,” the 
disciple blurted out. 

“ That is very wrong indeed,” said the Rishi, 
“ when you are not told to do so.” 

Since then Upamanyu desisted from so doing, 
but finding no change in his physique, his Gum 
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was surprised and again enquired of him what his 
means of maintenance might he. 

*' I take the foam h'*m the mouth of the calves 
after they have sucked themselves to the full,*' 
Upamanyu explained. 

“ T he poor innocent calves!** the teacher re- 
marked. “Out of pity i 1 ' vou they may have given 
out too much of the D un. Thus vou surelv de- 
prive them of their full meal. That's wrong too, 
and yon mustn't do th.ii any more.” 

Tims ordered, the dDuple refrained from having 
recourse to all his past modes of subsistence and 
went on grazing the cattle all the same in llie 
forests. Burning with hunger one day, he ate the 
leaves of the poisonous mudar plant, which affected 
his eyesight so nnuh as to make him totally 
blind. Trying to grope his way out of the forest in 
this plight he unfortunately fell into a well. 

In the evening, the Rishi Ayoda-Dhoumya 
finding Upamanyu not yet come back as usual, with 
the cattle, thought that the boy might have been 
angry with him for his being severely taken to task, 
again and again, in die matter of food. So he 
gathered his disciples and went out with them in 
search of him. 

Entering into the thick of the forest he called 
out many a time, “ Upamanyu, my dear Upamanyu, 
wher« are you ? Come to me,” Gradually they drew 
pear that same well, and Upamanyu hearing his 
Guru calling him, cried out, “O Sir! I have 
fallen into this well.” 'Hie teacher coming to know 
his whole history took pity on the boy and advis- 
ing him to pray to the divine physicians, the twin 
Ashvinikum&ras, to restore to him his eyesight, 
returned to his retreat. 

Being invoked and pleased by the devout 
prayers of a soul full of faith, the twin Ashvini- 
kum^ras appeared before Upamanyu, offered him a 
cake, and asked him to eat it at once. But U pa- 
many u said, “ O Blessed Ones, I cannot partake of 
this cake without offering it first to my Guru.” 

You need not do so,” the healers of the celestial 
spheres advised. Once, long ago, your preceptor 
prayed to us and we being satisfied with him gave 
him a cake to eat. But he ate that up without 
offering it to his Guru. So you can, without any 
scruple, do likewise.” 

♦‘I pray you, O kind Devas,” spoke Upamanyu, 



with folded hands, “ not to insist me to do a thing 
which 1 cant.” 

Being highly pleased with the behaviour of the 
young Brahimu harm, the Ashvmikumaras thus 
addressed him : Blessed art thou of righteous re- 
solve! We art- delighted with thy wonderful faith 
and devotion to the Guru. We grant thee boons 
that thou m ay st have this moment thy former 
eyesight, and that all glory and prosperity be thine. 
Moreover thy teacher’s teeth shall be of iron, while 
thine be golden. 

The profound moral of this story of the Rishi 
and his two disciples narrated in the Mahabharata 
should be laid to heart by every aspirant after 
1 ruth. 1 he discipline which moulds character 
and purifies the soul is always rigorous, but it 
is the duty of die disciple to make it pleasant 
by calmly and cheerfully obeying it, knowing that 
there is no other royal road for him. The duty of 
the student, like that of the soldier, is not to ques- 
tion why, but to do and be ready to die if need be, 
to know that nothing is impossible for him, for 
self-effacement is the means and the goal. When 
Aruni was entrusted with his work and found it im- 
possible he did not run to his master to say that it 
was beyond his powers to do, but with Buddhi- 
yoga ( presence of mind ) and faith in himself he 
laid himself down in the gap, and successfully car- 
ried out his mission. When the Guru stopped all 
the bare means of subsistence to Upamanyu, he 
did not for once question him how he was to live 
by starvation and continue the arduous work of 
tending his cattle. Again, when he was tested by 
the celestial healers who asked him to eat the cake 
at once, showing him -, the precedent of his own 
Guru, the blind, hunger-stricken Upamanyu, 
though sorely tempted, did not, even at the risk of 
incurring the displeasure of his prospective sight- 
restorers, follow the example of his own Guru but 
was unswerving in hts resolve to even excel him in 
Guru-bhakti. Thus the Ashvlnikumaras marked 
their high appreciation of his wonderful devotion 
by making the teeth of one as golden and of the 
other, of iron. 

Verily, unflinching Brahmacharyam, implicit obe- 
dience and selfless devotion to the Master are the 
stepping-stones to the higher Realisations of Truth. 

SWAMJ P urn an an da* 
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REVIEWS 

AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sank hy a- Yoga — Karma- Yoga, or The 

Philosophy and Science of Religion. By 
Swamt A tin an and a, Aryan Philosopher. 
Edited with an Introduction by Swami 
Bhaskaranantla. Si/.e 7" x 5", pp. xxviii-h 
92. Price one rupee. 

Tlie book consists of ‘ abstracts and notes’ 
translated from the author’s three lectures in 
Hindi, on “ Aryan Philosophy,” “ Reformatory 
or Purificatory Laws in Theology” and “ Dis- 
interestedness. ” It begins with the enume- 
ration of the principal “ Laws of Nature,” or 
“ First Principles,” 77 in number, which are 
said to be of a “ Self-evident character.” 
Many of these are decidedly so, and show 
the deep insight and remarkable thinking 
powers of the learned author. The second 
section gives the different conclusions that can 
be arrived at on the commonly disputed 
topics of Jiva, Ishvara, Prakiiti, Maya, Band ha 
( Bondage), Moksha and the Means of Salva- 
tion — by testing the alternatives that can be 
predicated of each of the above topics, in the 
light of the “ laws” laid clown in Lecture I. 

o 

In spite of the logical method employed, the 
validity of these conclusions will obviously 
depend ultimately on that of the “natural 
laws ” mentioned above. The author hopes 
that by accepting these definite conclusions 
people will find peace of mind by keeping 
clear of controversies. But we expected a 
more charitable outlook on the lower forms 
of truth regarding worship, mythology and 
‘ religious sentiments,’ from a liberal thinker 
like the Swami, who might well have spared 
or softened his rigorous remarks on matters 
which equally confer peace of mind to a vast 
majority of his fellow men. The author is 
in favour of a logical universal religion 
being ‘started,’ and offers some valuable sug- 
gestions towards this end, but he seems to 



ignore the fact that feeling and faith play not 
an unimportant part in the evolution of the 
soul, and that a Universal Religion will defeat 
its purpose if it be based solely on logic and 
the higher principles of philosophy, — for then it 
will at the best be an intellectual form for the 
delectation of the learned, leaving practical 
spirituality in the lurch. A universal reli- 
gion must recognise all religious with their 
higher and lower forms of Truth as true and 
helpful, imi^t take each man where he stands 
and lovingly give him a lift higher and higher 
up by giadual xteps, and must be evolved 
out of the deepest Realisations of the Seer of 
Truth who has lived in his one life the whole 
of the past, tiie present and the future, other- 
wise it will be as •* imaginary ” as the author 
holds certain religions to be. Diversity of 
religions is a necessity and not an evil, so long 
as due consideration is paid to the faiths of 
others, as being so many paths to lead to the 
ultimate Reality, — and it is one of those “laws 
of Nature” which may be profitably added to 
the list of “ h irst Principles ” set forth in the 
book. 

In the last lecture, on unselfish work, we 
fail to see why, to bean ideal worker, one must 
“know the good or bad results , and the points 
of agreement and discord of different religions 
and sectarian doctrines,” though we admit 
that such knowledge stands him in good stead 
if be studies them with an unbiassed mind. 
Tire divergences between Theosophy and 
Hinduism are dealt at length and the con- 
clusion drawn is, — “In other words Theosophy 
does not even know the main principles of 
Hinduism.” 

Leaving these considerations apart, we must 
say that the book, as a thoughtful and critical 
analysis of the philosophical and rationalistic 
aspects of religion, is a valuable production 
well deserving of a careful stud)' by our 
countrymen, who will find it both interesting 
and illuminating. 
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Elevation of the Masses and the De- 
pressed Classes, In Mi. math Tattvabhushan. 

Published by the Ihihmo Mission Press, 
i alemta. 

This pamphlet <>f if* pages, which is a Sup- 
plement tv) the Magazine, eloquently 

>cts forth a splendid record of the practical 
work done .single-handed in this direction at 
H.uanagore near Calcutta, for over nearly half 

a century by that veteran Brahmo humanita- 
rian, 15 abu Sasipada lhuiuerjee. 

Sir William Weddcrburn, A sketch of 

his life and his services to India. Published 

by Messrs. G. A. Natcsun, Madras, pp. 32+12. 
Price 4 as. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the 
Vivekananda Society, Colombo (July 
1909 to June 191 0). 

We can well congratulate the Society on its 
keeping vivid the memory of the great Swami 
whose name it bears, and on its helping the 
cause of the Sanatana Dharma, with the 
humble means at its disposal, by holding 
classes, regular weekly meetings and arran- 
ging for lectures &c. The Library and the 
Heading Room have also been largely used by 
the members and the financial condition too 
has improved considerably. We heartily wish 
that the work may be continued with un- 
abated zeal and ardour as heretofore. 

The Kushtea Vivekananda Ashrama, 
Dt. Nadia, Bengal. 

Tlie Report of the four years of the existence 
of the Home has been submitted to us for 
review and we are glad to notice that its ob- 
jects are, (1) to help the needy and the home- 
less and to nurse the diseased, the blind, the 
lame, and otherwise disabled persons, and 
(2) to disseminate among the masses the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrfshna and Swami 
Vivekananda. The Ashrama to which a 
small library has been added, is maintained by 
collection of alms, and donations. The dis- 
eased and the poor numbering 882, were helped 



in various ways with medicines, food, money 
and clothing & c. The rice collected by alms 
was 65 mds. 4 srs. and donations amounted 
to Rs. 138, all <*f which was spent in the work, 
except Rs. 1+ left as balance for the current 
year. This humble institution deserves sup- 
port, esp., from the local gentry. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Students* 
Home, Mvlapore, Madras, for 1909. 

The Home was started in 1905 to help poor 
and deserving students with free boarding 
and lodging, and its progress has all along 
been steady and satisfactory. The total re- 
ceipts amounted to Rs. 1 551-10 as. including 
the previous year’s balance of Rs. 403-1 5-8, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1110-6-2 leaving 
a balance of Rs. 441-3-10 for the present 
year. 16 boys were lodged in the Home, and 
they made good progress in their study. As 
in previous years, a special religious teacher 
taught them the Upanishads and Stotrams, 
and they also attended the special religious 
lectures of Swami Ramakrishnananda, the 
President of the Home. We heartily wish 

this most useful institution an ever-increasing 
prosperity. 

FOR TO-DAY. 

Rise! for the clay is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 

The others have buckled their armour 
And forth to the fight have gone. 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play ; 

The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of the stern To-day. 

Rise from your dreams of the Future 
Of gaining some hard-fought field,. 

Of storming some airy fortress. 

Or bidding some giant yield ; 

Your future has deeds of glory — 

Of honour (God grant it may ! ) 

But your arm will never be stronger, 

Or the need so great as T o-day. 

•—■A, A. PROCTOR, 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLED AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

A new system of telegraphy, invented by Mr. 
Hans Knudsen, was privately demonstrated at the 
Hotel Metropole, and it was claimed that by its use 
a message could be sent over existing cable and 
wireless systems at four limes the speed and a 
quarter of the cost of the present method. 

There is a crisis in the horseflesh trade in Faris 
at the present moment. More than 200,000 horses 
are slaughtered in France annually for human con- 
sumption ; in Paris alone the figure is about 80,000. 
The consumption of horseflesh has increased re- 
markably in recent years; five years ago only 
50,000 horses were eaten. 

A plea for enthusiasm was made by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M. P., at the University College School, 
Hampstead. “The saddest thing of this century,” 
he said, “ is the decline of enthusiasm. Without 
passion the mind can do little except accumulate 
information, and information is only of value as 
long as it can be used in daily life.” 

The inauguration of the Chinese Imperial As- 
sembly takes place on October 3. The throne will 
appoint ninety-four members, representing colonial 
princes, nobles, clansmen, and scholars. The edict 
announcing the date of the inauguration frankly 
refers to the assembly as preparation for a Parlia- 
ment, leading gradually to the granting of a Consti- 
tution. 

In the course of a conversation with an Indian 
Sannyasin, who had been to America and was a 
fellow-passenger of Mr. Taft, the President of the 
United States, expressed his opinion — that Indians 
should concentrate their attention and energies, 
for the present, on making lheiu community inter- 
nationally solid and strong by agricultural improve- 
ment, industrial revival, social reform, and, above 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to 
the “ Important Notice to our Subscribers ” and 
to the details of “The Complete Works of the 
Swami Vivekananda, Part V. (just ready), pub- 
lished in the advertisement pages of this issue. 



all by preserving and developing the spiritual 
genius of the race. 

The brilliant celebration at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, of the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Darius 
Miller, was marked the other day by a unique re- 
union of the millionaire brothers. Fifty years ago, 
Mr. Miller, a farmer of Connecticut, called his four 
sons together, gave to each £ 1 40. and told them to 
go into the world and make their own fortunes. All 
four are now millionaires and captains of industry 
and finance, enjoying a happy old age and blessed 
with good health. Their aggregate wealth when 
they met this year is estimated at ,£5,000,000. 

Coal Mines in Europe are very deep. The deep- 
est coal mines in Belgium are worked at a maxi- 
mum depth of 3.1)37 feet, and many mines range 
from 2,700 to 3,000 feet. In England and Wales, 
the deepest coal mine attains a depth of 3.488 feet. 
This is the Pendleton colliery at Manchester, Eng- 
land. Two other mines reach a depth of 3.300 
feet. The greatest depth of coal-mining in Scot- 
land is 2,700 feel, while coal mines in Germany 
reach a depth of 3.1 17 feet. The deepest coal- 
mining in the United States is in the Appalachian 
region, about 2.200 feet below the surface. 

Mr. Barker adduces a long array of names of 
great men who began life with very little training 
for the lines of activity in which they subsequently 
attained success and eminence. Cromwell was a 
farmer, Clive a clerk. Sir William Herscliel a 
musician, Faraday a book-binder, Arkwright a bar- 
ber, Spinoza a glass-blower. Pasteur a chemist, and 
Edison a news-vendor. It was not schools and col- 
leges (hat made these men : they were “autodidacts" 
or self-taught men. One President of the United 
Slates learnt at school only the three R’s, another 
never learnt to spell correctly, while a third, who 
never visited a school, learnt reading only from his 
wife l 

A six-decker aeroplane, the largest aeroplane in 
the world, is about to begin trials at Frankfort. It 
is seventy feet long, and has three seats at intervals 
of twelve feet, each (or two persons. The “ hexa- 
plane ” requires two pitots and carries four passen- 
gers. The uppermost plane, of 666 square feet, is 
spread over the whole apparatus, and acts at once 
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as a shelter and a parachute to retard a fall in the 
-event of a motor hre-iUilown. 'Vhc remaining five 
planes are set slep-hthlorwixe, one underneath the 
other, ami bring the total plane area to 4,500 square 
feet. There are three vertical and four lateral rud- 
ders, The weight of (lie whole apparatus is just 

over z.ooolb. It has three propellers worked by an 
engine of 100-h, p. 

Thu Bishop of Carlisle, preaching on sensational- 
ism, said to Manitoban teachers who were on a visit 
to Cumberland, that lie wondered how many of 
them would lake a ticket to Blackpool to see a 
swallow fly; yet they would lake a ticket to see a 
man, at any rate, try to fly in an aeroplane, although 
the flight of an aeroplane was neither so wonderful 
nor so beautiful as dial of a swallow. One of the 
reasons why religion had so little hold on people 
was, that they had dramatised it too much and got 
away from the simplicities of the Gospel. Let 
teachers teach that showy sensational things were 
never things divine, and that men and women who 

could not do little things well would almost as- 
suredly do great things badly. 

Dr. J. Takakasn, m. a., d. l., has discovered, 
after a laborious research in the Japanese official 
records, that so far hack as 799 a. d., Indians fre- 
quented Japan. The Rev. Daito Shimaji, another 
Japanese savant , gives accounts of several Bud- 
dhist monks from India having visited Japan so 
early as the seventh century a. d. The most 
wonderful record extant is that of an Indian Br-ah- 
mana named Bodhisena, who went to China, 
through Central Asia, and thence to Japan in 836 
a. d. The Emperor conferred on him the title of 
“Sako” or Bishop. His tomb is said to be still in 
existence. Dr. Takakasu affirms that the “Gojnn,” 
or the Japanese alphabet was arranged in groups of 
five letters, by Bodhisena, after the Sanskrit model. 
From the ancient records it is obvious that though 
Indian Buddhists were not so greatly in evidence 

in Japan, they settled in considerable numbers in 
China. 

A monster engine with thirty-two feet, capable of 
drawing eighteen or-iwenty tons behind it and able 
to reel and struggle at a walking pace over dikes 
5ft. wide and up precipitous hills with gradients of 
one foot in two, was recently manoeuvring over the 
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Long Valley at Aldershot. Instead of ranahtg on 
wheels, this slianv.e machine moves along os two 
huge, endless chains which pass over cog-wheels 
at each end of the apparatus. On the outside of 
these chains are the feet— blunt blocks metal-bound. 
By hitching a field gun weighing six Ions to the 
tail of the machine, it planted down its many feet 
one before the other with a curious suggestion of 
cautious intelligence and walked across a ditch 
nearly five feel wide. Quite dexterously the tractor 
“ walked ” down a steep bank into a roadway. It 
moved with ease also over soft marshy soil. On 

level ground it ran along at a speed of twelve miles 
an hour. 



One of the most remarkable events of contem- 
porary history, says a writer in the *' Modern 
Review,” is the exodus of a great number of 
Chinese students to all important seats of learning 
in Europe and America, for studying engineering, 
natural sciences, commerce, law, diplomacy and 
politics. Another significant matter is that these 
students include members of the fair sex who also 
resort in hundreds to study domestic economy, 
medicine and the line arts. As a class, the Chinese 
scholars by their sobriety, industry, faithful appli- 
cation to work and personal dignity, always com- 
mand respect from their teachers and fellow-stu- 
dents. A Chinese student is the chief editor of a 
daily paper published by the students of the 
Columbia University. At the present day the much- 
talked-of reform in China has been largely shaped 
by them. They have sown seeds of reform and 
progress along all lines of the nation’s activity, 
and in this the women scholars are doing their 
share of work. They are teaching in the girls’ 
schools and women’s colleges, doing medical work 
amongst women, editing newspapers for women, 
and doing other kinds of useful work. In Canton 
alone there are four daily papers for women, in 
Sanghai five or six, and the same proportionately in 
every large city in China. These papers are all run 
by Chinese women, and the women do all the work. 
When the younger generation of a nation is thus 
filled with a desire to raise and vitalise society in all 
possible ways, and when the women-folk enthusi- 
astically join in it, surely the prospects before the 
nation are full of hope and promise. 



